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afford to be larger than groups which meet for the purpose
of pooling information and elaborating a common policy,
or which meet for religious exercises, or for mutual
comfort, or merely for the sake of convivially c getting
together '. Twenty or even as many as thirty people can
work together and still remain a group. But these
numbers would be much too high in a group that had
assembled^for the other purposes I have mentioned. It is
significant that Jesus had only twelve apostles ; that the
Benedictines were divided into groups often under a dean
(Latin decanus> from Greek Se^a, ten) ; that ten is the
number of individuals constituting a Communist cell.
Committees of more than a dozen members are found to
be unmanageably large. Eight is the perfect number for
a dinner party. The most successful Quaker meetings
are generally meetings at which few people are present.
Educationists agree that the most satisfactory size for a
class is between eight and fifteen. In armies, the smallest
unit is about ten. The witches* 6 coven 3 was a group of
thirteen. And so on. All evidence points clearly to the
fact that there is an optimum size for groups and that this
optimum is round about ten for groups meeting for social,
religious or intellectual purposes, and from ten to thirty
for groups engaged in manual work. This being so, it is
clear that the units of self-government should be groups
of the optimum size. If they are smaller than the
optimum, they will fail to develop that emotional field
which gives to group activity its characteristic quality,
while the available quantity of pooled information and
experience will be inadequate. If they are larger than
the optimum, they will tend to split into sub-groups of the
optimum size, or if the constituent individuals remain
together in a crowd, there will be a danger of their relapsing
into the crowd's sub-human stupidity and emotionality.